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IN RETROSPECT 



RECONSIDERING C. VANN WOODWARD'S 
THE COMPARATIVE APPRO ACH TO AMERICAN HISTORY 

Carl J. Guarneri 



— To make the history of the United States more intelligible and relevant to 
foreign audiences. 

— To revise parochial and complacent assumptions about American unique- 
ness or superiority. 

— To reshape American historical viewpoints to reflect the nation's enormous 
involvement in world affairs. 

— To reach a wide reading public with good historical writing emphasizing 
broad themes and interpretive synthesis. 

The summons of yet another jeremiad about parochialism and specializa- 
tion in American history? AHA President Carl Degler's recent call to consider 
our history comparatively? The goals of the latest OAH and American Studies 
Association projects to internationalize the study of America's past? Or a 
foray in the current debate over national versus transnational approaches to 
history? 1 

It could be any of these, but the list actually summarizes the aims of a 
neglected but valuable collection of original essays published over a quarter 
Century ago: C. Vann Woodward's The Comparative Approach to American 
History (1968). Retrospective essays in Reviews in American History usually 
feature books that became classics, prize-winning monographs whose new 
methods or theses directed historical inquiry for a generation or more. 
Woodward's volume won no awards and mapped out a road taken only 
sporadically by subsequent Americanists. Appearing at a time when the 
unitary "consensus" history of the 1950s was being challenged, the book's 
comparative program was all but buried by the explosive impact of minority 
and social history that shattered consensus and eventually questioned all 
general frameworks for understanding American history. The triumph of this 
new social history advanced immeasurably the inclusiveness and sophistica- 
tion of American historiography Yet its concentration on private Spaces, local 
communities, and subgroup identities has left scholars hungry for national 
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synthesis and international frameworks of analysis. The flurry of recent calls 
to make American history part of world history, to open a dialogue with 
Americanists abroad, and to pursue historical subjects across national borders 
reflects this mood. In this changed environment Wood ward 's anthology, 
bypassed the first time around, has recovered its relevance. Rereading it 
today, we can find much to admire in its promotion of a comparative agenda 
that would not only test American claims of national uniqueness but set 
United States history in an international frame of reference. 

In one respect, The Comparative Approach was the result of unique circum- 
stances. In the mid- 1960s Wood ward was asked to organize a program of 
broadcast lectures on U.S. history for the Voice of America as part of a longer 
series designed to acquaint foreign audiences with leaders in American arts 
and sciences. Woodward reasoned that a comparative approach "was pecu- 
liarly adapted to the interests and needs of foreign audiences" (p. x) since 
listeners were far more familiär with European life than American and no 
doubt interested in the relation of American history to their own. He 
commissioned twenty-two noted scholars to cover classic topics in American 
history, but asked them to add a comparative dimension by relating their 
subjects to developments elsewhere in the world. 

While The Comparative Approach was prompted by this specific occasion, its 
context can be construed broadly in trends in American culture and historiog- 
raphy after World War II. The link to Voice of America and the presence of 
consensus scholars David Potter, Seymour Lipset, and Ray Billington among 
Wood ward 's contributors provide none-too-subtle clues. The Cold War height- 
ened Americans' need to explain themselves to the rest of the world, and also 
scholars' desire to remind Americans of the unique traditions and institutions 
their country represented in the worldwide contest between ideologies and 
socioeconomic Systems. Taking the nation as their subject and continuity 
rather than conflict as their theme, many consensus historians not only 
smoothed away major differences between groups of Americans, they revived 
the myth of America's special uniqueness that had been voiced by Frederick 
Jackson Turner and other nineteenth-century commentators, and they adopted 
it as an analytical principle. The title of Turner 's 1916 address, "Why did the 
United States not become another Europe?" became in effect the research 
program of Daniel Boorstin, David Potter, and Louis Hartz, but now pragma- 
tism, abundance, or the absence of feudalism replaced Turner 's frontier thesis 
as the keys to American uniqueness. 2 

Ironically, this largely celebratory history of American "exceptionalism" 
gave a push to the impulse to internationalize and compare American history. 
As John Higham has noted, it was the consensus historians who first placed 
American history firmly in a "comparative matrix" with their national focus 
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and their "explicit appeal to an external perspective and a comparative 
Standard of judgment." 3 Once made explicit, the assumption of national 
uniqueness invited critical scrutiny, perhaps even the reflection that excep- 
tionalism was itself an ideology with a history. 

Enter Woodward, whose roots in the Progressive history of the Beards and 
Howard K. Beale and whose absorption with race relations and the American 
South had kept him from climbing aboard the consensus bandwagon (along 
with a penchant for irony he shared with his friend Richard Hofstadter). Like 
many liberals, Woodward turned to the writings of theologian Reinhold 
Niebuhr to puncture the conformist, messianic national mood of the 1950s. 
But Woodward 's distinctive contribution was to bring the history of the South 
to bear on questions of national homogeneity and uniqueness. The "bürden of 
southern history" suggested that Americans were divided by profound 
differences in regional experience. It also complicated the question of Ameri- 
can exceptionalism. "Was it not precisely because of its woes that the South 
was more typical than peculiar among the people of the world?" Wood ward 
asked. "Given the relative immunity from such woes enjoyed by other 
Americans, was it not they who were the 'peculiar people'?" And did not this 
North-dominated version of American history, "predominantly a success 
story," breed dangerous "legends of prosperity, progress, invincibility, righ- 
teousness, and innocence"? 4 

To be sure, this was at best a half-way repudiation of exceptionalism. While 
Woodward rejected consensus he wavered on the issue of America's unique- 
ness, finding Validation of the idea in the nation's early history but criticizing 
its continuing hold on Americans' imaginations in the nuclear age. 5 But his 
was the kind of open-ended questioning that leads to comparative history 
Later historians tended to dismiss exceptionalism as a myth or portray it as an 
ideology that influenced everything from colonial encounters to American 
social science. It is clear today that Woodward could have profited from their 
skepticism. With our ears attuned to the music of simplistic New World-Old 
World polarities it is easy to hear its reassuring tones among his contributors' 
essays. Too, having survived twenty more years of the Cold War, we are less 
perplexed than Woodward by the coexistence of Americans' "historical 
parochialism" and their government's "cosmopolitan involvement" (p. 3). Yet 
Wood ward 's lack of a hardened ideological stance gave him a clear advantage 
over radical doctrinaires: by not dismissing exceptionalism Woodward made 
it subject to the empirical "test of comparison" (p. 346). 

There are, despite the definite article in the book's title, many ways to do 
history comparatively, even when the focus is the nation rather than the 
region or subgroup. The possibilities ränge from the kind of transnational 
theory-building practiced by Marxists, modernization theorists, and world- 
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Systems advocates to more focused studies of similar developments in 
different countries or times, to sideways glances at other nations' experiences 
in order to illuminate one's own — with many variants between. 6 Generally, 
Wood ward's volume took the third approach, which might be labeled 
"comparative perspective." American history was still the primary concern; 
its topics were covered in rough chronological order with a dual focus on 
events (from the colonial period to the Cold War) and concepts (from the 
Enlightenment to Imperialism). But the contributors, while taking care to 
avoid jargon and to impart basic Information to a general audience, were 
supposed to illuminate American subjects by considering their similarities to 
or differences from analogous historical experiences in such areas as Latin 
America and Europe. 

Although a few of Woodward's contributors, most notably Seymour 
Martin Lipset (the only nonhistorian), Arno Mayer, R. R. Palmer, and Peter 
Gay, had written important works with comparative or international dimen- 
sions, he chose the majority "mainly for their eminence in a particular field of 
history rather than for their demonstrated talents in the comparative ap- 
proach." Conspicuously absent were British historians such as Frank 
Thistlethwaite, J. F. C. Harrison, and H. C. Allen who had pursued careful 
comparative work. Instead, Woodward encouraged an experimental attitude 
and hoped that the contributors' broad learning and "genius for history" 
would lead them to new comparative insights — a strategy that helps explain 
the book's scope and readability but also its unevenness. 7 

Certainly the predominance of established scholars among the contribu- 
tors resulted in more consensus history and more paeans to American 
exceptionalism than Wood ward would have liked. By any reckoning, fewer 
than half the essays delivered on the editor's promise "to revise complacent 
assumptions of national exclusiveness, uniqueness, or excellence; to recon- 
sider commonplace myths and flattering legends" (p. xi). Tocqueville, that 
ubiquitous fifties hero, was cited for his insight that America was "born 
equal" and his notion that America held the key to the world's future — but 
not for his dark premonitions of racial conflict. References by several authors 
to "the American personality" (p. 184), "national character" (p. 116), and "the 
American way of life" (p. 112) reflected assumptions largely forsaken by 
today's pluralistic scholarship. Turner 's frontier and Hartz's liberal consensus 
appeared frequently, and Lipset set some sort of record for awkward eclecti- 
cism by trying to fuse Hartz, Turner, and his own "new nation" thesis into a 
coherent whole. The problem was not just that many authors concluded that 
developments in America were unique, and often uniquely benign; as one 
critic pointed out, several simply assumed it at the outset. 8 Essays by Merrill 
Jensen on the colonial phase, George Pierson on mobility, Hofstadter on 
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political parties, and Richard Wade on urbanization offered only token 
comparative gestures before settling down to the business of describing in 
detail allegedly unique American developments. 

For every disappointing piece, though, there was at least one gem. 
Contributors committed to a genuinely international approach or to nuanced 
comparison avoided the stereotyped dichotomies of exceptionalist history 
and instead offered exciting glimpses of the variety and value of comparative 
methods. Peter Gay, for example, cautioned against "compressing the variety 
of the European experience into a specious unity" (p. 35), then conducted a 
brilliant tour of the Enlightenment on both sides of the Atlantic. Gay's 
emphasis on widely shared ideas and temperaments reduced the American 
movement to a provincial variant, a latecomer whose revolutionary setting 
nevertheless played a key role as a laboratory for Enlightenment ideas. In the 
amazingly brief compass of thirteen pages, R. R. Palmer, drawing upon his 
magisterial study of transatlantic revolutions, explained similarities and 
differences between the American and the French Revolution, then moved 
ahead to consider parallels with modern anticolonialist struggles in the Third 
World. 9 Robin Winks, roving expertly around the world, found American 
imperialism — the concept itself a repudiation of exceptionalism — similar in 
essentials to nineteenth-century European practice, although the Yankee 
commitment to republicanism may have led to greater disregard of native 
cultures as well as earlier granting of self-government. Like several contribu- 
tions to the volume, Winks's essay pointed out intriguing directions for 
comparative research that have still not been pursued. 

Some of the clearest and strongest essays covered fields where there was 
an ongoing comparative controversy. The Tannenbaum-Elkins thesis that 
conditions of slavery in Latin America were milder than in the American 
South shaped David Brion Davis's contribution on slavery and, to r lesser 
extent, John Hope Franklin's essay on African Americans. Ranging from 
ancient Rome to nineteenth-century plantations in Brazil and the United 
States, Davis showed fundamental similarities in slaves' Status everywhere, 
and he suggested that comparative stages of economic development rather 
than national laws or cultures might explain variations in treatment — an 
explanation that would recur in the growing comparative literature in this 
field. 10 Franklin's passing comparison of Latin and North American emanci- 
pations reads like a prospectus for Carl Degler's excellent Neither Black Nor 
White (1971). 

By contrast, Ray Billington's essay on the frontier today seems a swansong 
for the Turner thesis. Interest in social science during the 1950s led to a host of 
comparative studies testing Turner 's generalizations about the impact of the 
frontier. 11 Billington, a lifelong disciple of Turner, incorporated this work on 
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Canada, Australia, Brazil, and Russia into a modification of Turner that took 
cultural inheritance as well as geographic environment into consideration. 
Hindsight sharpens the irony here: the more Billington blended Turner 's 
thesis with a "combination of ingredients" (p. 77) that explained America, the 
less compelling the original formulation became. Diluting the frontier thesis 
in order to save it, Billington quite unintentionally cleared the way for post- 
Turnerian paradigms of the West. 

One unique benefit of a comparative approach is to reveal absences that 
require explanation. The question the German sociologist Werner Sombart 
posed in 1906 — "Why is there no socialism in the United States?" — has 
stimulated debate in academic and activist circles ever since. David Shannon's 
essay on "Socialism and Labor" joined the fray with the commonsense 
reminder that "there has been more of a socialist movement in America and 
more of a Marxist influence in the American labor movement than many 
people recognize; and labor and socialist organizations abroad sometimes 
behave less like ideological socialist modeis and more like American institu- 
tions than we often realize" (p. 239). From there he proceeded to a remarkably 
incisive assessment of the internal weaknesses of American radicalism and 
especially the external constraints imposed by demographics, economics, and 
culture. Although the debate evolved considerably in the 1970s and 1980s, 
Shannon's treatment has only recently been superseded by Eric Foner's up- 
to-date and equally balanced view. 12 

Unlike these essays, other contributions were forays into uncharted terri- 
tory, ventures that proved prescient and remain stimulating. David Potter 
took that most insular of American subjects, the Civil War, and asked what its 
role was for the course of nineteenth-century nationalism in the West. His 
argument that Lincoln and the North's victory uniquely fused nationalism 
with liberalism was too abstract and reassuringly moralistic to be convincing. 
But Potter 's Suggestion that the Civil War paralleled national unifications in 
Europe has been taken up with greater detail and success by Carl Degler. 13 In 
another pioneering essay, John Higham attempted to disentangle the specific 
effects of immigration from the legend that it is American history The most 
striking comparative finding, he claimed, was the extraordinary variety of 
immigrants to the United States compared to nations like Argentina and 
Canada. This diversity helped form an ideal of composite nationality and 
dramatically changed the nation's religious pattern, but in other ways it may 
have muted the impact of foreigners on American life. Higham's conclusions 
have been partially confirmed by Walter Nugent's Crossings (1992), which 
finds the United States' ethnic variety and the absorptive capacity of its 
economy unusual among New World destinations. 14 

Four other contributions loom larger now less for what they accomplished 
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than for comparative research directions they foreshadowed. In comple- 
mentary chapters on the American economy, Thomas Cochran and Alfred 
Chandler listed the cultural and structural forces that led to rapid industrial- 
ization in the U.S. as well as its relative concentration in giant private 
businesses. Theirs were readable and reasonable pronouncements, but they 
were tainted by the absence of comparative monographs — a problem that 
Chandler and his followers subsequently set out to solve. 15 In a similar way, 
George Mowry's modest attempt to reorient the study of Progressivism by 
pointing out the simultaneous development of social democracy in the United 
States and Britain prefigured, albeit dimly, the brilliant transatlantic study of 
James Kloppenberg. 16 Given the book's date, Ernest May's assessment of the 
Cold War was necessarily preliminary, but his reference to the pax brittanica 
reappeared in later scholarship, and there are signs that his technique of 
dispassionately comparing American and Soviet perspectives may signifi- 
cantly influence post-Cold War historiography. 17 

Finally, William Leuchtenberg's essay on the New Deal Stands out among 
the book's chapters for its reliance upon primary sources and its Version of 
comparative history that focuses on international connections. Rather than 
comparing the Depressions impact on countries other than the United States 
(a question central to John Garraty's later work 18 ), Leuchtenberg unveiled 
intriguing evidence of the influence of foreign ideas and experiments on the 
New Deal and the New Deal's influence in other lands. Here was a fresh 
example of the way escaping from national limits on research could reveal 
what editor Woodward called "new or forgotten bonds of kinship" between 
societies (p. 348). 

On balance, The Comparative Approach to American History made a persua- 
sive case for comparative and cross-cultural perspectives. Scholar ly reviews 
were generally favorable, although criticism was voiced by historians with 
theoretical leanings, who noted that the collection lacked methodological 
rigor and uniformity. 19 (The latter seems to me a strength rather than a 
weakness.) Most reviewers agreed with Carl Degler that despite the essays' 
uneven quality there were sufficient examples among them to demonstrate 
the "usefulness, even necessity [of comparative approaches] for understand- 
ing American history/' 20 

In a particularly enthusiastic review, Michael Kämmen predicted the book 
would make "an exciting teaching device." 21 I can testify to this from both 
sides of the desk. Coming from undergraduate studies in European history, I 
was surprised and somewhat disheartened during my first year's graduate 
work in 1972 by how specialized and parochial American historiography 
seemed — until Woodward's volume (along with Hartz's Founding of New 
Societies [1964]) opened comparative vistas and fired my imagination. Over 
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the years I have continued to use some of the less dated essays from 
Wood ward 's book as readings in lower- and upper-division courses. My 
students rate them highly for their concise and often graceful prose, and 
especially for helping them to place national experience in a world context. 
Despite some confusion over authors' references to unfamiliar events and 
places, they feel enriched by its broader perspective on a subject whose 
parameters seem to shrink rather than expand each time they encounter it in 
their schooling. 

Kammen's second prediction — that the book would "stimulate scholarship 
in many fields" — proved less valid. There was undeniable evidence of an 
increased "comparative consciousness" among Americanists in the next 
decade, and interna tionally comparative studies appeared with greater fre- 
quency than before. But most of these works, including the best, George 
Fredrickson's White Supremacy (1981), advanced comparative discussion of 
the frontier, slavery and race, literatures that had predated Woodward's 
volume and had a momentum of their own. 22 Looking back after nearly 
twenty years, Woodward himself "would not for a moment think of credit- 
ing" The Comparative Approach with this modest increase in comparative 
work. 23 

For contributors like Chandler, Higham, and Lipset the book did serve as 
a way Station or even a point of departure for more comparative studies. 24 
And involvement with the project encouraged Woodward himself to adopt a 
more cosmopolitan approach to southern history. His American Counterpoint 
(1971) included two thoughtful contributions to the debate over comparative 
slavery in the Americas: a reading of the work of Gilberto Freyre on Brazilian 
slavery, and a search for a convincing way to explain the unique increase of 
the African slave population in the United States. Even more important was 
Woodward's pioneering foray into the comparative history of emancipations 
presented at the 13th International Congress of Historians in Moscow in 1970 
and published later in the United States. 25 As his own work and that of 
Fredrickson, Eric Foner, and Peter Kolchin pushed the comparative literature 
on slavery and race into the postemancipation period, Woodward could 
assert with pride in 1986 that "probably the most successful and stimulating 
experiments in comparative history of recent years have stemmed from, or 
been suggested by, questions arising from the history of the South." 26 

In other fields, however, the agenda Woodward's book proposed was 
largely ignored by the new social history of the 1960s and 1970s, which was 
gathering force when the book appeared but was noticeably absent from its 
pages. Younger Americanists took aim at the domestic rather than the 
international Claims of consensus history Their critical project was to give 
voice to long-ignored groups and viewpoints outside the mainstream, and to 
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remind scholars that huge differences in Americans' experiences and alle- 
giances could not be papered over by pronoimcements about national 
character and "the American mind." The new history 's categories of family, 
gender, class, race, and ethnicity implied criticism of American uniqueness, 
and they could well have lent themselves to cross-cultural analysis or 
international comparisons. But the work of excavating new Information, 
exploring Americans' private worlds, and analyzing their differences ab- 
sorbed social historians' energies, and discussion of frameworks for national 
history and international comparison was postponed if not abandoned. 
Surveying more than a decade's work in comparative history in 1980, George 
Fredrickson was impressed not by "how much has been done but by how 
little" outside the Standard areas of frontier, slavery, and race. He noted, too, 
that Woodward's volume had "suggested some excellent possibilities for 
comparative history that have still not been pursued systematically. *' 27 

Recently, though, trends in American social and intellectual life have led 
unmistakably toward a more cosmopolitan approach to our history. Among 
many intellectuals, the debacle of Vietnam, our continuing racial and ethnic 
divisions, and a new sense of limits on national power and prosperity have 
provoked questioning of America's exemption from the problems of earlier 
"Great Powers." Yet the rhetoric of the Reagan-Bush era and the collapse of 
the Soviet Union have convinced others that America's unique institutions 
and values have triumphed once again. The result has been a renewed debate 
over American exceptionalism that has found its way into comparative work 
by historians and social scientists on political Systems, economies, and social 
movements. 28 A second, related development is the accelerated globalization 
of the world's cultures and economies through agencies as varied as the 
World Bank, transnational corporations, Computer networks, and the mass 
media. This globalization increases international contacts between orofes- 
sionals; it also conditions them to recognize interdependence, mutual influ- 
ences, and similarities among peoples. Despite lingering criticism of "the 
comparative weakness of American history/' greater consciousness of connec- 
tions across borders and oceans has led in the past decade to a growing 
internationalization of historical scholarship. Social history in particular has 
spilled over into the study of international patterns of migration, women's 
activism, and evangelicalism, as well as worldwide encounters between 
natives and settlers. 29 Thanks to this "decentering" of the American experi- 
ence, Turner 's frontier has been redefined as one among many "borderlands" 
between peoples, immigration is now a subset of international migration, and 
Progressivism and the New Deal have become American versions of social 
democracy and the welfare State. 

The new transnational history will surely give a boost to comparative 
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studies. I find persuasive Michael McGerr's and John Higham's contention 
that comparative and transnational approaches are complementary, not 
antagonistic. 30 For all its focus on the nation, comparison necessarily involves 
crossing borders, while the study of international connections will no doubt 
reveal important national differences as well as similarities. Nor does com- 
parative history inevitably resurrect old exceptionalist myths. The best of the 
Woodward volume's essays show that comparative approaches can highlight 
similarities, and that when differences are found they can be cast as distinc- 
tive variations on international patterns or problems rather than unique or 
deserved exemptions from history Good comparisons are framed so that 
America is in the world rather than against it; their purpose, as Carl Degler 
notes, is "not to praise us but to understand who we are." 31 

Comparative history, too, has the potential to "encompass and integrate" 
much of the new social history, as Degler claims. 32 The Comparative Approach's 
lack of essays on women and Native Americans was not a shortcoming of its 
method but a reflection of the State of historiography in 1968. By now the 
literature on gender and race as well as ethnicity and class in the United States 
is enormous, and its significance can be clarified by studying group identities 
and relations in other national settings. The fear that comparison will lighten 
what Woodward called "the darker themes of national history" (p. 351) or 
downplay Americans' differences has certainly not been borne out by studies 
of race relations here and elsewhere, whether between blacks and whites or 
indigenous peoples and foreign settlers. The American "color line" between 
black and white — often assumed as "natural" prior to comparative work — 
now Stands out as an unusually rigid cultural construction. And the 
government's treatment of Native Americans has been contrasted unfavor- 
ably with such nations as Canada. Tt is sobering that some of the best 
binational studies of racial conflict have found the United States and South 
Africa similar enough to compare. 33 

Whether our aim is to assess national difference or to push historical topics 
and categories beyond national borders, it is evident that comparing Ameri- 
can history internationally is an idea whose time has returned. Perhaps 
Woodward's Comparative Approach will have a greater impact this time 
around. Its shortcomings and omissions are more obvious now, but so are its 
strengths: its call to make American history more cosmopolitan, its devotion 
to the nation as a unit of analysis, its still-provocative individual essays, its 
openness to a variety of comparative techniques, and its avoidance of 
specialized Jargon. As we set out to broaden our audience and international- 
ize our outlook, we ought to profit from its example. 
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